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Che Banner of White and Blue 


How fervently hoping, aspiring, 
Where fond cherished beauty doth shine— 
The spirit awakened, illumined, 
In joyous affection doth twine. 
sehold, on the wing of the zephyr, 
As fair as a star in the blue—- 
Glad thrilleth my heart! ’Tis my banner— 
The Banner of White and Blue! 
Rejoice! rejoice! while forever 
The light of thy brightness doth beam, 
Each fold of thy robing a promise 
Enureathed with holiest dreams! 
Ah, daintily, shimmering, silken— 
Float forth in thy radiance anew, 
The delicate sheen of thy beauty, 
O, Banner of White and Blue! 


Afloat on the air of the morning, 
And borne by the breezes along, 
When, hark! like a souls inspiration, 
A rapturous burst of song! 
Then wave, freely wave, rarest emblem! 
High, high o’er each triumph renew 
The eloquent gleam of thy glory, 3 
Thou Banner of White and Blue! 
| “A GIRL.” 


After College, What? 


A distinguished citizen of New York is credited with having 
said often that he was glad that his life had fallen in the present 
era of world’s history; that though the achievements of the past 
were wonderful, the opportunities of today outranked them greatly. 

The man’s life indicated which opportunities he appraised at 
the highest values. Above the extension of commercial interests, 
of the aggrandizement of wealth and power, he held that of service 
to humanity. 

To the young people about to close their school careers comes 
the question, “After college, what?” Upon the lips of some are the 
answers which tell of training for specific vocations. But to these 


and to the others the question will recur with a deeper significance 
if their hearts are keyed to respond to the calls for service. Gradu- 
ation from college, nay, from high schooi and eighth grade, con- 
stitutes the realization of a rare opportunity even in these days 
of free public schoo! systems. Graduates from these institutions 
represent relatively rare survivals of school-going individuals. 
Figures based upon enrollment and attendance first shocked, then 
challenged, the attention of educators and other citizens. Investi- 
gations of the methods of securing the results seem to show that 
only approximate, rather than absolute, accuracy is attainable in 
so complex a problem as that of early elimination of pupils irom 
school. These figures do show, even in the minds of the critics of 
the methods, a general and a very deplorable tendency that argues 
badly for the speedy elevation of our citizenship to a higher level 
through the medium of free public school systems. 

An eighth grade graduate is one of about twenty-five; a high 
school pupil, of about fifteen; a high school graduate, of about 
three of every group of one hundred children that enrolls in the 
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lowest grades; whereas a college graduate is one of every group of 
two hundred that makes the attempt to get a schooling at the ex- 
pense of the public. How high do these who represent the very 
rarest, though not necessar:ly fittest, survivals value that which 
has been one of their opportunities? To the level of that which 
they can utilize it for in the attainment of a highly lucrative and 
congenial career; or to this one and another, that of devotion to 
the cause of making smaller vear by year that large class which 
succumbs to “school mortality?” Not that everyone whe enters the 
lower grades shall graduate from our high schools and colleges as 
they are now organized, but that everyone who does so may con- 
tinue somewhat longer than he otherwise would have done, and 
may have that which would make his brief school career stronger 
and richer than it otherwise would have heen. 


In spite of compulsory education and of child-labor laws, our 
public schools are not fulfilling their missions as they might. When 
will they do better? When more young people, when more par- 
ents and other citizens inform themselves more liberally upon that 
which is conceded, by thoughtful people, to be the greatest busi- 
ness of life: the business of properly educating the present genera- 
tions of children so that their futures and the future of the state 
may be conserved. We point to Athens to show what perfection 
can be attained through a wise and liberal program of education, 
but the flaw of flaws in it was that of its dedication to the few; the 


many being engaged in that which made leisure for the few pos- 
sible. For such policies there is inevitably but one outcome, po- 
litical disorganization. 

We point to the reorganization of modern European states to 
show how monarch after monarch had to provide against a similar 
fate for a contented, well-educated working class is an essential to 
political stability. 

Reinforced by commercial interests, humanitarian and religious 
impulses, the movement for free, universal education grew and 
spread throughout the civilized world. And yet it was less than 
eighty years ago that Horace Mann fought for the public schools; 
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it was less than seventy years ago that [‘lizabeth Barrett: Drown- 
ing wrote a poem that moved mankind in behalf of the thousands 
of the weary, suffering chtld-laborers. And yet was it not only 
yesterday, nay must it not still be today and tomorrow, that sim- 
ilar words, written not only that educational opportunities may be 
more generally and liberally supphed, but that child labor evils may 
be suppressed! 

The present heavy fire of criticism upon our public schools 
ranges all the way from Luther Burbank’s denunciation of them as 
the destroyers of the physical, mental, and moral stamina of the 
American race to Marion Carter’s accusations against the kinder- 
garten as a “joy saloon” and “emotional tippling shop.” 

Burbank’s contentions are in the main sound, for conditions 
to favorable growth, physically, mentally and morally, are every 
child’s birthright; his plan for securing them is retrogressive and 
impractical. “To turn children out upon farms and into the 
meadows until they are fourtcen years o!d” has a very winning 
sound to many adults; especially those who clearly see how such 
freedom is desirable because of home influences which will not di- 
rect and stimulate to proper kinds of activity. But how many chil- 
dren would really profit by general adopticn of the scheme? How 
many could spend so many years in happy, outdoor life and then 
enter schools for special instruction? How many parents are suf- 
ficiently free or interester or intelligent to make such life truly 
educative and wholesome? Burbank’s suggestions would have been 
more constructive had he called upon parents and other citizens to 
study the specific defects that make our schools a menace to the 
present and coming generations. Bigger schools, better schools 
will cost more money; abler teachers, finer teachers are entitled to 
more than a living wage, and so long as school budgets continue 
small, children must suffer today; the state, tomorrow. When once 
in action as now in speech, the taxpayer proclaims the fact “that 


there is no wealth but life,” “that children are the most valuable 
asset of a nation,” the cry against increased taxation will be sup- 


planted by a demand to further all kinds of educational agencies, 
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As far as Miss Carters accusations are concerned, one, who has 
known kindergartens not ten years only, but seventen, can say that 
there have been and are kindergartens and kindergartens just as 
there have been and are schools ang schcols, families and families, 
parents and parents, etcetra and so on; that because some are bad, 
others indifferent and only some good, it is neither rational nor 
just to denounce and abolish all of a given species. 

Coming back to the original question, ‘After college, what?” 
there is then the answer oi the chosen vocation, and with it the 
study of the support of any child saving and educating, any citizen 
training and improving movements which one’s particular locality, 
state or country should have under way. Of these there are many, 
and their combined pressure is being brought to bear upon Con- 
eress itself to the end that a “Children’s Bureau” may be estab- 
lished in the Department of Interior. It will concern itself with 
careful investigations and thorough dissemination of knowledge 
about child saving and educating. [or humanitarian and patriotic 


reasons there snould be participation in furthering the interests of 
kindergartens, better public schools, recreation centers, story 
leagues and the like. It is these movements that call for the serv- 
ice of well-trained young men and women; it is these that the 
best citizens of today ccunt as the highest and most valuable of op- 


portunities. RE Ly BINZEL.. 


Judge not: the workings of his brain 
And of his heart thou can’st not see: 


What looks to thy dim eyes a stain, 
In God’s pure light may only be 
A scar, brought from some well won field, 
Where thou would’st only faint and yield. 
—Adelaide Procter. 


Easter Amakening 


“Nope! I like Margaret, but she ain't quite my stripe, you 
know.” And Alvin, with his hands thrust deep in his trousers’ 
pockets, fixed his eves steadfastly on an uninteresting chip of wood 
a few feet in front of him, ‘No, Floss, confidentially, Sis, Vera 
Brown, to me, seems far ahead of her.” 

“W-e-l-1,”> was all Florence could find words to say. Vera 
Brown in preference to her own dear Margaret! “Could it be pos- 
sible that her »rother cared more for worldliness and vanity than 
the true and womanly heart of Margaret?” she asked herself. 

“Well? You're surprised, J dare say. I don’t care if you are. 
I've alwavs, hal Margaret. I know she li—likes me, too; but I 
want a change—someone I can't be so sure of. That’s me! See, 
Sis?” 

Alvin seized his ax, and again the cedar chips began to fly; 
while Florence, disappointed, turned with her armful of wood to- 
ward the kitchen door, for her ironing must be done. 

“Poor little Margaret! ‘Tis true, as Alvin says, he might have 
her any time. And a fortunate lad he is, too, if he only knew it,” 
soliloquized Florence at her ironing board. 

“Margaret is a dainty little puss. I once thought | should 
never care for anv—but Vera and that Easter picnic! Hew!” 


At the thought Alvin whistled and stopped still in his work. 


Easter dawned clear and bright. Alvin was all excitement, as 
he ushered forth to “saddle up” the horses for the trip; and, riding 
one and leading the other, went to Vera’s home. 

How well she rode! He wondered how his sister could prefer 


little Margaret to Vera, anyway. 
Soon they joined the noisy crowd of boys and girls, chap- 
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eroned by gay Aunt ‘Liza, “voung again—just for today,” and gal- 
loped off toward the canyon park. 

Ilorence and Frank were there; and, yes, there was Margaret, 
with Jack Evans! What was it that made Alvin’s heart beat rapid- 
lv just then? It vexed him much. “Pshaw! Why should he 
care?’ he argued. Ile had Vera—‘‘far ahead of her.” 


So on they rode, in highest glee. 

The birds sang sweetly in the tree tops overhead; the pussy- 
willows by the roadside looked their best; the morning air was 
fresh and ceol, and mountain streamlets gurgled here and there 
stately cliffs, the grass. How could any one be, for one moment, 
across the path. And there was the park: the slender pines, the 
anything but glad! 

“Isn't it charming?” 


Rather a handsome place.” 


“Well, Alvin, voure absolutely dull today! ‘Rather hand- 
some, indeed! Its perfectly magnificent, | say.” 

“Ha! ha! dull, am I, Miss Vera? Well, I’m enjoying it in 
silence, vou see.” 

“They dismounted. While swings were being put up the girls 
hastened to gather pussy willows, and mosses from the spring. 
Florence and Margaret, Frank and Jack, busied themselves about 
depositing the lunch baskets of the party in a suitable place. Then, 
laughing and chatting when their pleasant task was done, Mar- 
garet applied to Jack for a swing. She had never been in better 
spirits. Even Florence began to think perhaps she did not care a 
great deal for Alvin. after all. The cliffs reverberated with their 
merry laughter as they swung high up among the pine boughs. 


hey ate ther: lunch and played games; then a ride further 
up the canyon was proposed. The crowd climbed a mountain, 
from the top of which the entire valley, like a patchwork quilt 
with blocks of green and brown farm land, joined together by a 
network of silvery streams, and dotted here and there with towns 
and villages, could be seen. They rolled rocks down the mountain 
sides, gathered pine gum and cones, and found the early spring 
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flowers. All enjoyed themselves. Then, tired out and hungry, they 
felt that the potatoes roasted in the fire and the boiled eggs, now 
suggested by Aunt ’Liza, would bring more pleasure, for the 
time, than anything else. So again they turned their faces towards 
the park. 

Alvin and Vera lead the way, and stopped, when they reached 
the foot of the hill, at a cool little spring to drink. While they were 
waiting here, Margaret and Jack overtook them; and for a mo- 
ment the four chatted merrily, when— 

“Bang! bang! crash! bo-o-o-o-m!"—a rock came _ bounding 
down the mountain side. It struck the ground immediately in 
front of Margaret’s horse. The animal gave a frightened leap back- 
wards. Margaret was thrown from its back. An ugly cliff lay 
straight before her. Oh! would she be dashed against it? Jack 
sat terror-stricken on his horse. One second, and Alvin thrust him- 
self between her and the cliff. He caught her, fainting, in his 
arms. 

“Margaret! Margaret! speak to me,” he cried. 

‘* *, * * * * * 

A month has passed since we last saw Alvin. He is again 
talking to his sister Florence. She seems to be taunting him about 
some past conversation; for as we Jisten we hear her say: 

“Oh, you have always had Margaret; you want a_ change; 
you want—’’ 

“Just so I have always had Margaret, Florence. Perhaps that’s 
why when I saw her in such danger it seemed [I had her still and 
was about to loose her. Thank God I have her yet, sister—have 
her now, forever. And I owe it to her my Easter awakening.— 
Fawn. 


Fifty persons, or perhaps five, make the world populous for us, 
and living in it beautiful—W. C. Gannett. 


Greetings 
Spoiled 


I once made an enemy. Having hailed recently from Harvard 
he was very scornful of the Brigham Young Academy, as it was 
then called. 

Upon one occasion, wishing to be particularly scathing, he 
made the following comment: “I think they must have spoiled 
vou at that Brigham Young Academy.” 

It struck me forcibly that he was right. “They” had certainly 
spoiled me at “that Brigham Young Academy’—spoiled me as 
mother spoils her child—with kindness, encouragement, apprecia- 
tion, charity,—spoiled me so that I can never be content to take 
anything but the best the world has to give nor satisfied to give 
anything but the best that lies within me. By day and by night it 
comes upon me that I must fulfill all of which my teachers believed 
me capable. 

I thank God that hundreds of young people are being spoiled 
every year in the Brigham Young University—spoiled for the 
uses of malice, sloth, evil, and irreverence. They shall not go forth 
into the world with sneers and murky skepticism. They simply 
must “make good” because the teachers of the Brigham Young 
University believe in them. (Oh, my poor enemy, how I pity you 
for having missed the incentive and eternal balm of a faith-giving 
spoiling !) 

ANNIE PIKE GREENWOOD. 


“Something of the spirit of the Brigham Young University 
remains with every student through life as a sweet memory of the 
past and an inspiration to the present. I hope that this spirit will 
always form a bond of sympathy between former students and those 
of today. I am pleased to have an opporttinity to greet you of the 
present. May your school days be always happy ones!” 


GEORGIA HOAGLAND FORSYTHE. 
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“To the Students of the Brigham Young University: 

“Dear Friends: I am very grateful for the privilege of send- 
ing my hearty greetings to you and to the faculty. Words are but 
frail expressions of the deep reverence I have for the school. My 
earnest wish is that more of our young people may come under the 
influence of its saerd portals. 

“IT greativy cherish the instruction I received from Professor 
Lund, for it was he who taught me to appreciate the best in the 
noble art of music. I am trying, in my weak way to increase that 
kiowledge and that appreciation. 

“In the east we are privileged to see and hear many of the 
world’s grat artists, some of whom we knew only by name before 
coming here. At first it seemed really wonderful, but as their 
appearances are so numerous they become almost lke members 
of the family. . 

“One of the greatest advantages we have is hearing the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra, unexcelied by any other orchestra in 
America. These concerts are given every week. They are all ex- 
eptional programs, often having solo artists with them. Students 
may attend for the small sum of twenty-five cents. 

“The conservatory, besides its regular course, affords us many 
opportunities for advancement. It has an orchestra of sixty mem- 
bers, mostly students, under the direction of Mr. George W. 
Chadwick. It has also a Ladies’ Choral club, under the same di- 
rector. Both organizations do excellent work. Students’ recitals 
are given regularly in which a great deal of talent is displayed. 

“Occasionally we are favored with recitals by professional ar- 
tiscs who were students formerly of the school. “Iwas only last 
week that Mme. Nordica, a graduate of the conservatory, gave the 
students a recital. 

“We should remember that we get out of life just what we 
some more snake, some more bull-dog, some more owl, some more 
out into it and this necessitates our best efforts. 

“T remain ever vour friend and well-wisher, 


ADA EOI a 
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“The Editors of the White and Blue. 


— “Dear Friends: [ deem it a great pleasure to pay a small 
tribute to my dear old B. Y. U. While yet its name is quite un- 
known 1n the east, still its former students who attend other col- 
leges have not forgotten the many friends they made and even 
more, the divine influence which, one felt, is a rudder through 


lif] 

“Little do we realize the value of our home training while re- 
ceiving it so graciously from every side and with so little effort 
on our part. The good old proverb, “We never appreciate our 
home until! we leave it,’ is very true. Not until we enter some large 
city where we count for so little among the great multitude, do 
we look back and in our imaginary picture call forth our dear old 


friends and teachers who used to give us encouragement and re- 
new our interests when we were discouraged. 

“IT can truly say that one may search the world over and never 
find a school containing so many noble men and women as our 
church school. 

“As environment plays so great a part in forming our char- 
acters, it is very important that we be surrounded by good moral 
influences. As Drummond says, ‘l’oundations which have to bear 
the weight of eternal lives must be surely laid.’ 

“My sincerest desire is that the school may grow and pros- 
per; that its enobling influence may be felt more keenly by every 
student and that they may value its training and associations as 


they should be valued. 
“Sincerely, 
PPRORENCE JEPPERSON.” 


“Dear Editors: I desire to send my best wishes to the girls’ 
edition of the White and Blue. 


**All hail to the college that we love, is my sentiment always. 
“LORENA C. FLETCHER, Chicago University. 
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To the Bear Old B. Y. U1. 


“Greetings and best wishes from one who, though many miles 
distant, will never lose her love and esteem for the school with 
which she was so long connected and to which she was most deeply 
attached. 

“The B. Y. U. is unique among institutions of learning in the 
loyalty of its students, and in the devotion of its teachers to the best 
interests of the school. The great aim oi education is not the ac- 
quirement of knowledge, but the building up of character. The B. 
Y. U. attains this great end, while at the same time the students 
receive a broad and thorough mental culture. 

“T wish the B. Y. U. a career of continued success and use- 
fulness. I hope too, that as new students and new teachers enter 
its doors, they will not entirely blot out the remembrance of the 
old teachers, and among the number one, who wishes always to be 
remembered as a loving and a loyal friend. 

MIRIAM NELKE, 
“Butler, Netke Academy of Dramatic Art, San Francisco.” 


“Neither distance nor the lapse of time can break the tie that 
binds us to our Alma Mater. The bond of love between our hearts 
and her grows. stronger with the passing years. Her spirit dwells 
within us though we go to the ends of the earth. 

“Dear B. Y. U., I have heartily enjoyed the White and Blue 
this winter,—doubly sc being so far away. I think the staff de- 
serves credit for the increasing high standard of its paper. I am 
sure the Girls’ Issue will not fall below this and the standard they 
have always maintained. 

“When I think of the B. Y. U. my heart thrills with a feeling 
such as thoughts of home, cause; and indeed it has been a home 
to me, the influences of which I can never forget. 

“Success to you all, 

“Sincerely, 
“EDITH REDD.” 
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“I am more than pleased to send my best wishes to the Brig- 
ham Young University. I shall always have sweet memories of 
the time spent there. That is the place where one finds brotherly 
and sisterly love. 

“At my home in Frinceton, Ill., I have a good church posi- 
tion. 

“T will close with best wishes now and always for the B. Y. U. 

“JENNIE MASON THOMPSON.” 


“Dear B. UY. UW.” 


“The golden chains of memory 
Which cling about thee still, 
Keep warm a love within my soul 
Which time can never chill. 


“All safe within my bosom 
Thine image is enshrined,— 
The arms of Truth and Purity 
Protecting ‘round it twined. 


“Thy beacon still is shining, 
Life’s fuller years to guide 
Safe past temptations breakers, 

Into the calmer tide. 


“With thee, dear Alma Mater, 
Mv heart’s best wishes go, 

As year by year I watch thee 
In noble grandeur grow. 


“And this, my prayer: That ever 
My life may prove to be 

A reflection not unworthy 
Dear BY. U.-of thee.” 


—ELSIE CHAMBERLAIN CARROLL. 
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Mu Ideal Man 


You have asked for a description of my ideal man. An ideal 
man! Could there be one? Certainly, | have no acquaintance 
with any except those which are the creations of my own fancy. 
But | suppose I have no right to censure, for: 


“There is so much that is good in the worst of us 
And so much that is bad in the best of us 

That it does not behoove any of us 

To talk about the rest of us.” 


It is easier to describe an ideal man than to get one. 
Of course, the same sort would not suit everybody. I will 
merely give a description of my ideal. 


The physical characteristics of a man do not interest me a 
great deal, except as they give indications of the nature of the 
“inner man.” Therefore, I will describe his physique with ref- 
erence to the points in his character that [ admire. 


He is large, vet well proportioned. He has broad shoulders 
and a deep chest. He walks with a long, casy, graceful stride. 


His head is rather large, being able to contain a great deal 
inside. It is well covered outside (not that this is any distinct indi- 
cation of character. It is the way I have him pictured). 


As the eyes are the index of the soul, I must pay particular 
attention to them. They have a clear and open expression. Their 
color is hazel brown, which denotes that he has a strong, but well- 
-governed will, that he is quick to consider and to act, and that he 
is neither mentally nor physically lazy. 

His is not a pug nose, for that denotes conceit. Nor is it an 
extremely narrow one. That would mean that his mind was nar- 
row, too. It is a large, well-shapen nose, not pinched at the nostrils, 
the sign of shrewdness and strength of character, which all ad- 
mire in a man. 
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New Fabrics, 
Style, 
and Latest Colors. 


EVERY THING NEW. 


THE TOGGERY, 


The Quality Store. 56 Academy Avenue. 
NO MONKEY BUSINESS. 


The William | Everything Good to Eat 


M. Roylance A nec 
Company. | Grocery and Meat 
Company. 
Oldest Utah’s Largest 
Established. Handlers. | Fresh, Fancy and Staple 
| Groceries and Cured 
Fruits, Produce, Meats. 


Alfalfa .feed, Honey, Glass and China Ware. 
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It is one of our rules that we satisfy each 
and every customer in the fullest sense of 
the word in regard to Quality and Price. 


Barton é¢ Blake Furniture Co 


PROVO, UTAH. 


GOLDEN MOMENTS 


are always lost, unless you have the energy to save them. 
With all the flashy advertisements that the expert ad. writer 
can put up, and all the advantages and privileges that can be 
offered you by the sound business principles of an old estab- 
lished real estate office, you will never own a home at Provo 
unless you have the ambition yourself to be a home-owner, 


HUNDREDS 


of people have bought homes from us and paid for them on 
easy monthly installments. Just as easy as paying rent on 
some other man’s house, and much nicer. 


All kinds of farm and city property for sale. 
Business opportunities. Money to loan. 


Both Phones 108 Wi. Hd. RAD Ga, 


| 
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His mouth is amply wide with well-cushioned, cherry-colored 
lips. ‘This shows that he is affectionate and kind. His hands are 
large and Hat with square fingers and thumbs and well-developed 
knuckles. They are marked and dented by used. This type of hand 
denotes honesty and ambition. In short, the points of character 
which are indicated by his physical features are: The power to 
think, to decide and to act quickly; kindness, honesty, ambition 
and intelligence.—Rose Nuttall. 


Che Strangeness of Hate 


‘Two shall be born the whole wild world apart, 

And speak in different tongues, and have no thought 
Each of the other’s being. and no heed; 

And these o’er unknown seas to unknown lands 

Shall cress, escaping wreck, defy death; 

Ana, all unconsciously, shape every act 

And bend each wandering step to this one end— 
That one day, out of the darkness, they shall meet 
And read life’s meaning in each other's eyes. 


And two shall walk some narrow way of life 
So nearly side by side that, should one turn 
Ever so little space to right or left, 
They needs must stand, acknowledge, face to face; 
And vet, with wistful eves that never meet, 
\With groping hands that never clasp, and lips 
Calling in vain to eats that never hear, 
They seek each other all their weary days 
And die unsatisfied—and that is fate. 
SUSAN: M. SPAULDING, 


Courtesy is the eve which overlocks your friends’ broken gate- 
way, but sees the rose that blossoms in h1s garden.—Selected. 


Che White and Blue 


Official Organ of the 
BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY STUDENT BODY 
Entered at the Post Office of Provo City, Utah, as second-class mil 
matter 


One Year - - - - One Dollar 
Girls’ Edition. 

©ditor-in-Chief - - Winifred Lee Wilkins 

Manager - : - Emelia Osterlch 

Literary - - - Floy Larson 

Staff Artist - - - Fawn Brimhall 

We Speak 


To the boys of the institution, also those who call themselves 
men, and especially to those, this time, superfluous members of the 
White and Blue staff, we make our bow. 

If, as you read our paper, you are pleased, we are glad. If 
but one of you finds pleasure in and appreciates this little volume, 
we are more than paid for the hours of worry spent upon it. But, if 
it pleaseth not, do not point at us a finger scornful and disapprov- 
-ing. We are, remember, so helpless—just girls. 

Our plea is entered. Now your indulgence, 


“A ¥ for the Girls” 


And thus in a highly instructive and amusing editorial did a 
mighty man write: 
“For our athletes we have the pennant and jersey; for the 
debaters, the official pin and medals, which opens a wide field for 
competition among the male students, equally inviting for both in- 
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tellectual and athletic effort. For the girls, however, the first 
proposition is entirely closed, and the latter practically so. We 
have only one instance on record in our institution of a girl making 
the debating team. Some means should be devised to provide for 
the girls the possibility of being placed on the ‘honor’ list.” 

Girls barred from athletics. Presumably the editor has never 
heard of Girl’s champion basket ball teams and champion lady 
tennis and golf players. Oh, yes, (the field is entirely closed.) 

In the second instance, if a girl has done it once a girl can do 
it again. 

No, we do not need new fields of contest created for the girls. 
What we do need are girls with enough school spirit, energy and 
ambition, to desire a part in the honors now conferred. 

Girls, wake up, get over the “‘so busy” habit, and show the 
boys of this institution that you have intellects capable of being 
matched in oratorical and debating contests with the best male pro- 
duct in the school. 


Nine rahs for Georgia Hoagland Forsythe, the girl who did it. 


And We Call it English 


We ain't got—the days gets longer—now addin—that there 
—we done it—is those two figures—runnin—jumpin—I haven’t got 
chat drew—them there—this here—the boys is playin—Jim, he 
—Mary, she—'em—aint—aint—aint—aint—an—?!?!?! 


A Bisqusting Habit 


Much is said about the filthy habits of drinking and tobacco 
smoking and chewing. Be it said to the credit of the B. Y. U. that 
hese things are almost unknown among the students of the institu- 
ion. 


But what about the chewing gum? Is there not room for, yes, 
ind great need of reformation there? 
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Is there anything more offensive than to sit next a person who 
has a large wad of gum upon which he or she is vigorously work- 
ing? Perhaps he is called upon to recite, but all attempts at ut- 
terance are unavailing until that precious gum is tucked away on 
one side of the mouth, or unceremoniously dropped into the dirty 
palm of the hand to await the first opportunity to be restored to 
the mouth. 

[s there anything less admirable than a young lady(?) of 
pretty face and attractive mien, but who spoils it all by chewing 
— chewing—chewing, until one turns from the sight in disgust? 

Girls, stand before your mirror and work hard upon your gum 
for ten minutes, and so offensive will become the reflection of your 
grimaces that you will never again detract from the natural beau- 
ty of a composed face by indulging in so unbecoming and disgust- 
ing habit. 
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Che Spring 


The bluebird chants, from the elm’s long branches, 
A hymn to welcome the budding year, 

The south wind wanders from field to forest, 
And softly whispers, “The Spring is here!” 


WwW. GC. BRYANT. 


finely ’s Pal 


Mercilessly the afternoon sun beat down upon the narrow- 
paved street of the city. Mercilessly from great brick walls the 
heat was giver back by a hundred closely-huddled tenements. 

Upon the shaded steps of the mission house sat five boys. All 
were children of the slums, all dirty, ragged, neglected. All driven 
to the steps, seeking shelter from the unrelentless rays of the burn- 
ing sun. The mission teacher stepped to the door, a few wilted field 
daisies held carelessly in her hand. She smiled at the familiar 
group of little urchins, and lifting her hand tossed the daisies over 
their heads into the trash barrel. 


“Come on. fellers, she throwed ‘em away, she’s throwed ‘em 
away, shouted Stevie, leading in the scramble toward the barrel. 


About the barrel each boy fought good naturedly, but deter- 
mined to keep his neighbor from securing the prize. Finally Jim- 
my Gowan broke away from Mike and reaching into the — barre} 
brought triumphantly out of its depths the bunch of flowers, each 
daisy hanging limp and heavy on its stem. 


Good natured rivalry no longer existed. With an oath Steve 
ierked the flowers from Jimmie and signaling “Ruby,” his chum, 
dashed down the street. Jimmy followed. Catching Steve, he 
rolled him down on the pavement and snatched half the flowers 
from his grasp. 

During a moment’s lull in the fighting “Ruby” noticed the ar- 
rival of a new boy. 

“What's the matter with yer, Hunchv,” he aske.. xindly of the 
diminutive figure. 

The small boy's great blue eves were filled with tears, ner- 
vously he clasped his two tiny white hands. 

“Jist one for me pal, jist one, he begged. 


Hunchy’'s pal, “Red.” Red, who had found Hunchy down by 
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the wharf and cared for him all summer. Red, who was sick. Red, 
the best boy and hardest fighter in the district. A flower for Red. 
“Of course, ye kin have ’em, every one of ’em,” Steve put his 
into Ilunchy's hand. 
“Just twist them little white fingers around these yer, will ye,” 
Jimmy held his out. Slowly Hunchy continued his way to the 
in 


great white building, three blocks away. “Red” lay sick there, 
the charity ward. 

The four boys stood still watching Hunchy until he turned the 
corner and then silently went back to their place on the steps. 


Bonks 


Although Bacon says that a garden is the purest of human 
pleasures, I think that, for some people, reading offers just as much 
enjoyment. Surely. for a true book lover, there can be nothing 
quite soa satisfying as a comfortable chetr and a good book—no 
interruptions. Books are the best of companions, and among the 
most successful of comforters. \When any worry or unhappiness 
comes we may bury ourselves in a book, and leave the disturbing 
thoughts in the outside world. 

however: 1 have been. careful to say: a “book.” Bad 
books have as harmful effects as bad companions, and mediocre 
hbooks—the ordinary milk-and-water stories published now for girls 
—spo!l our taste for really good literature. How can a girl brought 
up on “Dotty Dimple’ and the “Elsie” books appreciate “Tlie 
Heart of the Midlothian” or “Henry Esmond?’ She is sure to 
find them hard to read, to find the carefully worked-out plot tire- 
some, and to turn to the novels illustrated by Fisher and Christy 
as a jess severe tax on her brain. And a book of that description 
is not the “hest of companions, for the tdeas of life gained from 
it are not trre and wholesome, nor are the heroes and heroines of 
the kind that we may come back to and remember as friends. 

There is still another kind of reading, not harmful, yet not 
productive of the best results. That is the kind in which, I am 
afraid. some of us girls are indulging now—the reading of a book 
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in order to say that we have read it, and not in order to get the 
best we can out of that book, and to make the people we are intro- 
duced to in it our friends. I heard a girl say the other day, “I 
am going to read all of George Eliot as fast as I can, and then 
begin on Kipling.” She is not a girl very fond of reading, so I in- 
quired why. “So I can say that I have read them,” she replied, 
And in order to be thought weil read she intended to hurry through 
Maggie Tulliver’s life without stopping to get really acquainted 
with either Maggie or Tom, and then to hastily peruse “The 
srushwood Boy,” and “Without Benefit of Clergy.” If we are at 
all worthy to be friends with the “shadowy multitude” of the 
heroes and heroines of fiction we shall find that those men and 
women, the product of the mighty brains of the mightiest minds 
of literature, offer us the truest and highest companionship. And 
the girl dho can read Dumas without wanting to number Chicot, 
or D’Artagnan and the wonderful trio, among her best friends is 
greatly to be pitied. We ought tor ead to be broadened, and to 
make ourselves worthy to be friends with the wonderful people we 
read about. 

The fault of reading merely to be “well-read” is not, however, 
the fault of a great many of the girls here in school. I think that 
most of the girls who have suddenly begun to read so frantically 
for frantically is the only word which describes the way the library 
vhelves are being emptied—are reading because they have realized 
all at once the vistas opening before them, the wonderful array of 
books to be read, and are appalled at the little they have read so 
far. As one of the girls said the other day, “I never read anything 
out of the beaten track of an English course before, and J feel as 
if I ought to make up for lost time now.” This sudden influx of 


“reading for the sake of reading” cannot, !t seems to me, have any 
but the best results. If we read the best authors, our taste for 
books will be developed above the “Younger Set” and its kind, or 
at least, developed enough to prefer other books occasionally, and 
finally we shall be able to say with Carlyle that “Wondrous indeed 
is the virtue of a true Book.” 

—Virginia Towle, in Splinters. 
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Dirk 


Richmond, Va., Jan. 27, 1909, 
My Own Dearest Mother: You or I, in all our journeys to 
“Castles in Spain,” never dreamed that anything so wonderful could 


happen to me, your own little “Betty-girl | have read of such 
things in stories. but didn’t suppose that real live people ever had 
those experiences. But you are probably wondering who is who 
and what is what, so I will begin at the beginning and tell you all 
about it. 

Just as I was sealing and stamping your last letter, Claire 
came running out on the veranda, and catching me up, waltzed to 
the end of the porch, singing all the while, “He's coming, Betty. 
Oh! He's coming!” 

I didn’t need to ask who was coming, as you know, Claire, ever 
since our first year at school, has planned and planned to have me 
meet her brother Richard, and as you also know that much talked 
of event had never yet materialized. Now, that he was coming 
home and I was visiting with her, she foresaw the realization of 
one of her fondest dreams. Claire thinks there is but one man in 
all the world, and that man is her brother Richard. For some un- 
accountable reason she has always been foolish enough to believe 
that the successful steering of his matrimonial craft was my only 
destiny. 

Although to Claire he is “Rich” and “brother,” I never could 
eet past the fact that he was the Hon. Richard Vance, noted states- 
man and writer. So I never responded with quite the enthusiasm 
Claire desired when she would expound her plans for Richard's 
future happiness and mine. 

Nevertheless until last summer I was fully as anxious to meet 
him as Claire was to have me. And I wil! admit that I did some- 
times rather timidly hope for the fulfillment of some of Claire’s 
extravagant dreams. But since | have known Dick, well, mother, 
I dont need to tel! you that even the Hon. Richard Vance has had 
to retire into the background. 
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lollowing the receipt of his letter until his arrival the whole 
plantation wore a look of expectancy. The laziest negro on the 
place seemed to have received a heavy shock of vitalization. From 
the manner in which they raked and cleaned the yards you would 
have thought they were competing for the honor of advertising 
some new clean-all. “Marse Richard” was their watchword, and 
the way they prepared for his coming, one would have believed 
him to be a Roman conqueror returning home to celebrate his vic- 
tories. 

Claire simply danced and sang the days away, while Mr. and 
Mrs. Vance entertained me with stories of “Our Richard” from 
his childhood up to his last speech before Congress. The after- 
noon of his arrival I began to feel the influence. I got out my most 
becoming dress, wore my strand of pearls, and fixed my hair low 
on my head, the way Dick likes it, you know. 

When I looked in my mirror | decided that, at least, I wasn't 
the homeliest girl he had ever mei, and I was actually guilty of 
determining to make the Hon. Richard Vance concede that I was 
not the least rharming or most uninteresting person he knew. 

Just before I went down I peeped at Dick's picture, and, 
mother, I believe he was actually jealous. I told him decidedly he 
didn’t need to look so cross about it. If I did flirt a little with 
Claire's brother, he shouldn't have the least opportunity to en- 
croach upon his (Dick's) kingdom. 

1] guess I was a little wicked that night, and when Dick 
wouldn’t smile I put him back in my trunk and told him he could 
stay there unti! I had had some of the fun of conquest of the old 
days. When I closed the door and stood in the hall I was rather 
ashamed, but didn’t go back to tell him so. 

I had almost reached the foot of the stairs before I noticed a 
man standing before the grate with his back turned toward me. 
Mother, it was Dick! I only uttered one little Oh! and stood 
paralvzed. le turned and came toward me with one glad cry of 
“Betty!” I just went down all’to pieces in a little heap at his feet. 
Sut I didn’t stay there very long. 

“Dick Brandon,” {t demanded, “how did you get here, and 
why didn’t you let me know?" 
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“Well, vou see. I came home to visit the folks, and, Betty, l 
will have to explain I am not really Dick Brandon, but,” and then 
he did explain. I had so many different feelings -all at once 1 
couldn't possibly label them, but the one that remains is pure hap- 
piness. 

Claire found us a few moments later. You never saw such 
a surprised, puzzled girl in your life. And when Dick introduced 
me as “your old friend Betty Stanforth, the future Mrs. Richard 
Vance,” she went ail down in a heap, too, only with presence of 
mind enough to find a chair. 

Dick, Rich, or Richard and I are still trying to make her un- 
derstand, but I fear she is hopelessly muddled. 

He says you knew it all the time. How did you keep it secret? 
Of course, it all seems so simple now he has explained. 

Mother, | thought I was happy when Dick was just Dick, but 
now he is really the noted Richard Vance, I’m just so happy I 
can't write any more. 

BETTY. 

P. S—When I went to get an envelope, there right on top was 
Dick's picture. He was smiling so teasingly, just as if it was the 
Higgest joke. 


MIDGET 


My Views of Originalty of Girls 


To the bottom of the sea with this conglomeration they cah 
chemistry. The formulas have no other value than to make one fail 
in exam. Algebra was unbearable and geometry kept me up more 
at nights than all the boys whom I[ ever knew. But nothing is so 
detestable as this chemistry. It seems well enough for men who 
have taken this nonsense to plan high school courses and make cer- 
tain studies compulsory. These studies offer experience which is 
valuable when you have had it, but why not get all necessary ex- 
perience by pursuing studies which are agreeable? I see no value 
in following a rigid course. It 1s working under another's will 
and this the world calls drudgery. 

My desire is for individual thought. People generally cen- 
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sider girls unable to think for themselves. The few women who 
have boldly forced some new truth upon the sleepy, unsuspecting 
world are worth our notice and admiration. I may never become 
not ed, but that will not prevent my having a_ tew_ vigorous 
thoughts. I want to think about the things I want to think about. 

One of my brothers is studying some kind of psychology or 
biology which deals with the creation. [father and mother taught 
me to believe in the Bible I had read Genesis several times be- 
fore coming to school. So when Joe began to tell about Lamach 
and Spencer ard Weisman, and Darwin. and to believe in what 
some of them said, there was war in our study room. No infidel 
shall be a greater authority than my Bible! Joe explanied that 
Darwin was no infidel but a faithful Christian who tried to explain 
God’s method of creating all! living things. I was not so angry then, 
although evolution was still repulsive. Joe is older than I, and 
usually has stronger argumerts, but that does not take away my 
individual thoughts. 

One by one my fetlow boarders retired for the night and left 
me trving to develop some original ideas. Sudden!y I remembered 
a theory of the creation which far surpasses Darwin's views. 
Vhis theory wasn ot my own invention. It was first put forth by 
one of the girls of our class and you may read it in her diary. It is 
as follows: 

“In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth, and 
all things that in them are, except animals. These were brought 
from other planets and placed upon this earth. The Lord saw 
these animals that they were good, but they did not show his 
originality so He determined to combine all previous animal cre- 
ations into an intelligent being which would have the power to think 
and act for themselves. So he took from this earth several individu- 
als from each species of animals. These were placed into a great 
work shop bowl. 

“The mighty double blade descended again and again, until 
personal identity was lost. Then a handful of this mixture was 
molded into the body of each human being.” 

Before all this theory had passed through my mind my rock- 
er ceased its motion, my eves were closed, consciousness of my 
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environment vanished and original thinking commenced. First, I 
wondered, did God stir this material before the creation com- 
menced? This seemed ‘mportant. As it was not mentioned in 
the diary | conchuded that he did not. 

All at once the genial face of the fiery president of our student 
body forced itself upon my memory. It presented many ex- 
pressions of sincerity, courage and determination. As the face 
changed I beheld, with horror, one characteristic expression: 
of a certain familiar animal. Looking longer convinced me more 
of the similarity. 

His face was lost to view, but in its place I perceived the face 
of the college stucient body president and by it the head of another 
quadruped. The resemblance was so great that I was unable, for a 
time, to tell which was animal and which man. 

Next came class presidents, prominent students, and in fine 
all the students of my acquaintance. Each was attended by an 
image from among the lower animals. ‘lhe faculty were likewise 
shown to me and the vision closed with the my gentlest teacher. 

My eyes opened. After several attempts to interpret the 
dream I was convinced that God did not stir the material from 
which our bodies were created and in consequence some persons 
have in their makeup more swin than others do, some more coon, 
lamb. In this way I accounted for the vision. 

Here I began original thinking again. The actions of every 
student, as I recalled them, resembled those of the same animal 
which his face resembled. The mery laugh of my darest chum 
changed to the cackle ofa b arn-vard fowl. From other students 
| heard barking, howling, lowing, purring, chirping, hissing, 
vrunting. In fact, each sounds like the animal he resembles 
most. 

This theory of the creaticn was formulated by one of my sister 
classmates and demonstrated hy another. So it is possible for every 
high school girl to do a little individual thinking, even scientific 
thinking before she graduates. We would at least become better 
prepared for ou rcollege thesis and the werld would be greatly im- 
proved. 

ZEMLA. 


